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The pretty cut which we publish this week, with its 


fi representation of Kitty at play, reminds us of a 
she which we will relate for the benefit of our 
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ed out of the window 
amongst them, and the 


ir 


kindly one to the other. The man fell 
asleep on the ground, but he had not much 


been sent forward to des- 
troy it; the army was 


“ 


sure boy readers who are fond of boasting. We hope they|Sash went down with a marching to attack the|rest, fora fly would settle on his face. 
mens FE en bees profitable lesson from it. bang ! village. With nothought| ‘0,’ thought the bear, ‘I will do akind 
-n, ue For the Youth’s Companion. ‘Oh dear me, such of his own peril, and | deed for my friend, I will kill the fly that 
entie Pa A CAT'S TALE. fun !’ she cried, when she perhaps recalling the | teazes him.’ 
0 Ohl Awhat? a cat’s tale? You must sure-| recovered breath, ‘as I proverb his mother had With this he lifted up his great heavy 
ly mean tail, sir! No, my little dears, I| have just had !’ quoted, he seized the tin- | P®¥ 3 but alas! in killing the fly, he tore 
| Bast mean just what you see—for I am going) «Fyn! groaned Tom der, struck the light, and with his claws the face of the man also.— 
2c BB to tell you a story of a cat. Black, ‘is that your no- threw the blazing turpen- | Let us learn a lesson from the tale. Let 
AL. 


One fine moonlight night Miss Tabitha, 
the cat, was promenading the roof of a 
house, and after a while she sat down and 
fllindeep thought, for there is not the 
fast doubt but what cats have their very 
jar thoughts as well as you or I.— 
Miss Tabitha was very vain, and very fond 
of display ; she used to tell her friends 
thet she and her mistress were the great- 
atfriends on earth. ‘I never sit up all 


tion of fun ?” 

‘Oh yes, my mistress 
and I have just had such 
a romp together—such a 
romp !’ 

* Well, yes,’ answered 
Kitty Mew, ‘ we did hear 
you romping, it is true, 
but the brush-handle 
seemed to play a part in 


us take care that every act we do, is done 
in a proper manner; or we may do very 
little good, or do a great deal of harm. 


tine brand into the pile. 
The two _ soldiers, 
whose backs were then 
turned to the pile, wait- 
ing the arrival of their 
comrades, were seized 
with fear; but they soon 
saw there were no foes in | 
ambush—only a single | 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
SCENES AWAY FROM HOME—No. 2, 


Several months ago the first letter of Uncle George was 
published in the C ion, and the second has from va- 
rious causes been delayed until the present time. We 
now give letter No.2. These letters are from a mi-- 
sionary who has resided many years in India, and cannot 





tight watching a mouse-hole like you 
porthings,’ was her boast. ‘I am fed 
by day with milk and meat, and sleep all 
night at the foot of mistress’s bed; and 
then [have the use of the best parlor, as 

















































thousssds4 Hl well gs the run of the kitchen.’ 

been - This was about the style of her conver- 
ae ation with her friends. Now, on the 

a. night I speak of, Miss Tabitha began to 

CER,. (think whether she could not give a grand 

HEMISP 


entertainment to her acquaintances, and 
w astonish them with her display. ‘1 
thall invite them all into the parlor, as 
‘isnot much used at present ; let me see, 
whoshall 1 ask? Why, Tom Black, Ma- 
tyGrey, Tortoiseshell, Whitey, and Kitty 
Mew. Yes; won’t I make them stare ?’ 
The next day she set about making her 
wnngements. ‘The window of the parlor 
pened on the balcony, and as it was 
fetetally kept a little lifted, she could go 
hand out just as she hada mind. The 
frst thing she did was to procure some 
matand deposite it very carefully under 
te sofa; and then, in the evening she 
Wentround and invited her guests. They 
vere all to meet at a certain hour the next 
trening on the roof of an out-house, and 
thereto await a signal from her. The 
how soon came round—it was a lovely 
toonlight night, and everything seemed 
4 promise a good time for the cats. 
Miss Tabitha had spent the whole day 
inlicking her paws and washing her face, 
which is always a sign that company may 
expected. Just as the clock struck 
ting she entered the beautiful parlor fol- 
lowed by her cautious and admiring com- 
paions. After conversing for a little 
Mhile about the room, about mice, about 
tik, Miss ‘Tabitha invited them all under 
tesofa to partake of the good things she 
lid provided; but oh, what was her 
‘onishment to find the meat gone! The 
ttlhed removed it in the early part of 
tte day, and so she had nothing to give 
tiem. While she was making the best 
"euses possible, and they were licking 
luit lips, what should make its appear- 
Mee but a fine mouse. No sooner was it 
fn than every one of them, except Tabi- 
Sprang after it; and then ensued a 
tgular scramble—scratching and scream- 
gina most unruly manner. The noise 
“heard outside, and up came Tabitha’s 
The cats, in alarm, made a 
§fedy escape out the window, and poor 
slunk away up in a corner, her 
0 eyes beaming like stars. 
guests in great consternation 
®outhed down outside on the balcony, 
EE w mn ad it was not long before they heard the 
om, Ma Pt piteous yells proceeding from their 








the game.’ 


‘Oh, that—that was 


where we were after the 
mouse, you know.’ 
interposed Whitey, ‘why, you should 
have screamed so piteously.’ 


*But I don’t see,’ 


| 


‘Why, laughing, to be sure!’ cried 
Miss Tabitha. 

‘Humph! and did you catch the 
mouse ?’ asked Tom Black. 

* Why, yes indeed.’ 

* What, the mouse we saw ?” 

‘ The same—the very same.’ 

‘ Well, that’s enough ; we know it all 
now. I caught thet mouse myself, and 
have it here now. Good-night, Miss 
Tabitha, depend upon it we don’t envy 
you your meat and milk by day, your 
sleep by night, your use of the best par- 
lor, your run of the kitchen, and the 
friendship of your mistress—we don’t envy 
you all this, since we see the brush-han- 
dle is one of your mistress’s playthings. 


Good-night.’ 8T. J. 





THE POOR TYROLESE BOY. 
A soldier’s widow lived in a little hut 
near a mountain village. Her only child 
was a poor cripple. Hans was a kind- 
hearted boy. He loved his mother, and 
would gladly have helped her to bear the 
burdens of poverty; but his feebleness 
forbade it. He could not even join in the 
rude sports of the young mountaineers.— 
At the age of fifteen years, he felt keenly 
the fact that he was useless to his mother 
and to the world. 
It was at this period that Napoleon 
Bonaparte was making his power felt 
throughout Europe. He had decreed that 
the Tyrol should belong to Bavaria, and 
not to Austria, and sent a French and 
Bavarian army to accomplish his purpose. 
The Austrians retreated. The Tyrolese 
resisted valiantly. Men, women and 
children of the mountain-land were filled 
with zeal in defence of their homes. On 
one occasion, 10,000 French and Bavarian 
troops were destroyed in a single moun- 
tain pass, by an immense avalanche of 
rocks and trees prepared and hurled upon 
them by an unseen foe. 
A secret arrangement existed among 
the Tyrolese, by which the approach of 
the enemy was to be communicated by 
signal fires from village to village, from 
one mountain height to another, and com- 
bustible materials were laid ready to give 
an instant alarm. 
The village in which Hans and‘ his 
mother lived was in the direct line of the 
route the French army would take, and 
the people were full of anxiety and fear. 
All were preparing for the expected strug- 
gle. The widow and her crippled son 








t. ws inside, accompanied by sounds 
rarea®, [ett seemed like a brush-handle applied 
1,35. back. The next moment she plung- 
or; Agents. 








still and wait. 
evening, ‘it is well for us now that you 
can be oflittleuse ; they would else make|mountain-top to mountain-top. The plan 


a soldier of you.’ of the advancing army was defeated, and | 


rolled from his cheek. 
village—all are busy, all ready to strive 
for home and father-land—I am useless.’ 


to me.’ 


cannot support you in old age. 
I made, mother ?” 


repining thoughts are wrong. 
live to find the truth of our old proverb: 





<->, = 1 ile 
eer. - 


* Ah, Hans,’ she said, one 





This struck a tender chord: the tears 
* Look round our 


‘ My kind, dear son, you are not usel 


Yet the signal-fire was blazing high, and 
the whole country would be roused from 


youth running down the 
mountain path. They 
fired, and lodged a bullet 
in the boy’s shoulder.— 


a hasty retreat followed. 

Hans, faint and bleeding, made his way 
to the village. The people, with their 
arms, were mustering thick and fast. All 





‘Yes, to you; I cannot work for you, 
Why was 


‘ Hush, Hans,’ said his mother; ‘ these 
You will 


God has his 
For every man. 


Little did Hans think that ere a few 
weeks had passed, this truth was to be 
verified in a remarkable manner. 
Easter holidays, the festive season of 
Switzerland came. The people lost their 
fears of invasion in the sports of the sea- 
son. All were busy in the merry-making 
—all but Hans. He stood alone on the 
porch of the mountain hut, overlooking 
the village. 
Towards the close of Easter-day, after 
his usual evening prayer, in which he 
breathed the wish that the Father of mer- 
cies would, in his good time, afford him 
some opportunity for being useful to 
others, he fell asleep. 
He awoke in the night, as if froma 
dream, under the strong impression that 
the French and Bavarian army was ap- 
proaching. He could not shake off this 
impression; but with the hope of being 
rid of it, he rose, hastily dressed himself, 
and strolled up the mountain path. The 
cool air did him good, and he continued 
his walk till he climbed to the signal-pile. 
Hans walked round the pile; but where 
were the watchers? They were nowhere 
to be seen, and perhaps they were busied 
with the festivities of the village. Near 
the pile was an old pine-tree, and in its 
hollow stem the tinder was laid ready.— 
Hans paused by the ancient tree, and as 
he listened a singular sound caught his 
attention—now quickened by the peculiar 
circumstances in which he found himself, 
and by the perception that much might 
depend on him. He heard a slow and 
stealthy tread, then the click of muskets ; 
and two soldiers crept along the cliff. 
Seeing no one—for Hans was hidden by 
the old tree—they gave the signal to some 
comrades in the distance. 
Hans saw instantly the plot and dan- 
ger. The secret of the signal pile had 


piss 





alone seemed to have no part but to sit 


was ternation. The inquiry was 
everywhere heard, ‘ Who lighted the pile ?” 
“It was I,’ said a faint, almost expiring 
voice. Poor crippled Hans tottered among 
them, saying, ‘The enemy—the French 
were there.’ He faltered, and sank upon 
the ground. ‘Take me to my mother,’ 
said he; ‘ at last I have not been useless.’ 
They stooped to lift him. ‘What is 
this ?’ they cried; ‘he has been shot. It 
is true; Hans, the cripple, has saved us.’ 
They carried Hans to his mother, and 
laid him. before her. As she bowed in 
anguish over his pale face, Hans opened 
his eyes, and said, 
‘It is not now, dear mother, you should 
weep forme; I am happy now. Yes, 


mother, it is true, 


* God has his plan 
For every man.’’ 


You see he had it for me, though we did 
not know exactly what it was.’ 
Hans did not recover from his wound, 
but lived long enough to know that he 
had been of use to his village and his coun- 
try; he lived to see grateful mothers em- 
brace his mother, to hear that she would 
be revered and honored in the community 
which her son had preserved at the cost of 
his own life. 
Great emergencies like those which met 
Hans, cannot exist in the history of all.— 
To all, however, the Tyrolese motto may 
speak, and all will experience its truth.— 
None need stand useless members of God's 
great family. There is work for every one 
to do, if he will but look for it. So long 
as there is ignorance to instruct, want to 
relieve, sorrow to soothe, let there be no 
drones in the hive, no idlers in the great 
vineyard of the world. 





THE FLY. 

Hark! Do you not heara loud buzz? 

It is the large blue fly that makes it. Now 
he is on the beam above me with his head 
down, and his heels up ; now he is flying 
about the room. I cannot follow him 
with my eyes, he flies so fast. There! 
what a bang he gave the window-pane 
with his head. 
Flies are very swift on the wing; they 
fly faster than a horse can gallop. 
An odd tale has been told, which I will 
tell you. A bear anda man once acted 


fail to be interesting and instructive, 

After being tossed upon the waves for 

four months, we drew near to the conti- 

nent of Asia, the cradle of the human 

family, that continent where the most re- 

markable events in the history of our 

race have transpired, and where are to be 

found the largest proportion of the in- 

habitants of earth. We were looking 

forward to a residence in the southern 

portion of that great geographical division. 

India is a name derived from the river 

Indus, which forms the North Western 

boundary of the country. The lofty and 

snow-capped Himmalaya Mountains, 

stretched along its northern frontier. 

We had now sailed 14,000 miles since 
we left Boston, and had seen but few 

ships on our passage, and no land save 
the dim outline of a small island east of 
the Cape of Good Hope, called St. Paul’s, 
and we longed for the sight of land, and 
for the luxury of walking somewhere else 
besides the deck of a ship. 

Our hearts beat high with joy when the 
captain informed us that land was visible. 
We looked in the direction pointed out, 
and strained our eyes but could see no- 
thing but a dark haze along the horizon. 
But we stood and watched and gradually 
the hills and then the plains of a portion 
of India came into view. As we drew 
nearer, the city of Madras stretching along 
the shore for several miles, presented 
itself to our vision. There were the cus- 
tom house, and the large English trading 
establishments near the shore, and the 
fort with its garrison and its threatening 
guns ready to act at once against any ap- 
proaching enemy. There was the native 
town, packed with human beings, and be- 
yond, and on both sides, the inviting resi- 
dences of Englishmen, embosomed ia 
shady trees and flowering shrubs. 

As we approached the land, we noticed 
some objects on the surface of the water 
coming near to us. Soon we discovered 
that they were boats. When we anchored 
about two miles from the shore, they came 
along side of our ship, and the boatmen 
climbed up and made themselves quite at 
home on deck. They began a conversa- 
tion among themselves which no doubt 
was very agreeable, though we did not 
understand a single sentence. They had 
come from the shore, as is their custom, 
on the appearance of a Vessel, to convey 
passengers and merchandize to the land. 

Here was the first specimen we had of 
the natives of thecountry. Their appear- 
ance was not in the least prepossessing, 
They had but a slight covering tied. 
around their bodies, and wore on their 
heads a close cap somewhat similar to a, 
night cap. They seemed to enjoy the to. 
us scorching rays of the bright. sun, for. 








been revealed to the enemy ; a party had 
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some of them stretched themselves out 
upon the boards and went to sleep. After 
we were ready they assisted us into one of 
their boats. 

This we found to be of a different con- 
struction from those we had been accus- 
tomed to. It was made of boards sewed 
together by the fibres of cocoa-nut husks. 
This kind of boat is necessary here, since 
the surf all along this coast is exceedingly 
violent, and common boats are soon dashed 
to pieces. The native boats are from 20 
to 25 feet long, and 6 or 7 feet deep; the | 
oars are long poles with heart-shaped 
paddles on the end. The twelve boat- 
men keep time by singing, one of them 
singing a solo, and the rest joining in the 
chorus. When we came to the surf they 
set up a terrific yell, each one making as 
much noise as he could conveniently, for 
the purpose, doubtless, of inspiring in us 
a sense of our danger as great as possible, 
and of their skill in the management of 
their strange craft. They succeeded ad- 
mirably in taking us through the three 
successive surges which came dashing on 
towards the beach. As we were not driv- 


| 


hind their mother, or trying to get a peep 
at their sleeping sister. The mother’s eye 
follows them anxiously, but not a gesture 
of impati have I yet seen from her.— 
She shakes her head reprovingly at the 
older children to check them in their eager 
rsuit of fun; gives the now awakened 
by an orange to keep it quiet, and when 
the little out-stretched fingers refuse from 
sheer inability to hold it longer within 
its grasp, and the gay plaything dropa 
and rolls onward toward the curb, the 
mother sees it, and, child in arms, hurried- 
ly springs to catch it, having at the same 
time an eye to business and to babies. 

It is growing late. Crowds come hur- 
rying up from the ferry. Will none of the 
busy throng stop to cheer that tired, pa- 
tient woman, whose unuttered wishes 
seem fairly daguerotyped on her wistful 
countenance? In all the wealth of! 
flounced silks and rich heavy velveting, | 
have they not a sixpence to spend upon} 
this meek yet anxious fellow-being, who | 
has been sitting there these three long | 
hours? Is there no lady of fashion who} 
will stop for a moment to cheer her heart? | 
Why, lady, it would do you good to see 
how quickly she would start at the sound 
of your gentle tones! They would fall: 
upon her ear as falls the April shower up- 
on the farmer’s meadow! There would 











en wholly upon dry land, they took us 
one by one in their arms and bore us to} 
the shore. | 

How strange did everything appear.— | 
Every thing wore a foreign aspect: the| 
people, the houses, the trees, the cattle. | 
We were directed to take a palankeen.— | 
This was an oblong box, about 6 feet long | 
and 3 feet wide, and 4 feet high. A pole| 
extends from each end about 5 feet, by 
which it is borne upon the shoulders of 
men. There are sliding doors at the sides, 
with Venetian blinds Within the palan- 
keen is placed a mattrass, and the occu- 
pant can either sit or lie, as he chooses.— | 
Only one person can ride comfortably. I} 
seated myself in one, and four men bore | 
me to a hospitable house where I was to| 
remain for a few days. } 


Uncre Grorce. 








MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT, 


THE ORANGE WOMAN. | 
Immediately opposite my window, | 


in this bustling city, I notice very fre- 


quently a woman sitting on a low seat) 


with a large basket of piled-up oranges 
just in front of her. A woman selling 
fruit is by no means an unusual sight.—| 
You may see scores of them any bright 
day. They meet you at every turn, block-| 


| hill, overlooks this glad scene. 
entrance we see an aged woman, travel-| 





be meaning in those tones! They would 
tell of bread and clothing for her little 
ones, no less surely than does the patter 
of the rain-drops to the farmer’s heart.— 
And when you divide the pretty balls 
among your household pets, you can make 
their eyes glisten by telling them of the 
woman who sits ** by the wayside,” [not] 
“ begging,” but trying to make an honest 
living for those who are as dear to her in 
their cheap, faded calicoes, as are your 
tastefully and elegantly appareled beauties 
to you. Try it sometime, will you not ?— 


Independent. 





THE FAMILY. 





SABBATH EVENING RECREATIONS. 
vil. 


It is a scene of summer beauty in Pales- 
tine. The fields, rich with their ripe and 
graceful crop, look like a waving sea of 
gold, and the reapers have begun their 
busy work. 

A small town, built on the brow of a 
At its 


toiled and weary, whois joyfully welcom- 


| sorrowful recollections 

By her side is a young and lovely wom- 
an, a foreigner, whose appearance excites 
much interest and attention. 


| VIIl. 


A splendid banquet is before us, the 


ing up your passage to the ferry, throng-! table dazzling with gold and silver. The 
ing the side-walks of every thoroughfare, | host is a king in his crown and purple 
vending their produce at,the dignified por-|robes, and around him are assembled a 
tals of theaters and lyceums; in fact, | thousand noble guests. But, strange !— 
where are they not? Their name is le-| there is no gladness in any face! All sit 
gion, and we hasten by them without a | pale and trembling, and no one is tasting 
thought, not remembering that they, in | of the royal feast. 
common with us have their joys and griefs| Several strange-looking men are group- 
their home attachments, the various rela-|ed together in the back-ground, and seem 
tions of life to maintain, and dear ones/ full of confusion and dismay. 
who look up to them for sympathy and | A lady of noble bearing, who appears 
protection, with as much earnestness as | to have just entered the room, is address- 
do our children to us. jing the King with great calmness and 
But this woman has attracted my atten- | dignity. 
tion, without having exchanged a single | 
word with her, or even heard the sound] Ker tothe incidents which we gave last week under 
of her voice. I have inferred from her ac- | the head of Sabbath Evening Recreations. 
tions alone something of her character. I|4. Deborah and Barak. Judges iv. 4—9. 
sannot help glancing toward her occasion-| 5. Elisha and the sons of the prophets. 
ally as I sit with my sewing near the win-| 2 Kings vi. 1—5. 
dow. |6. John the Baptist preaching in the 
Aithough poorly and shabbily clad, she | wilderness. Luke iii. 3—14. 
has so cheerful a countenance that it 
— = ——- = . oo has | THE SCHOOLMASTER’S ‘ NOTICE.’ 
a bouyant, energetic style of waiting upon , 
her customers, and then she sits so pa- | The Rhode Island eens, thinks 
tiently waiting the approach of others.—| the following ‘ notice, said to have been 
She is a mother—warm in al] those moth- written by an Arkansas schoolmaster is a 
“ ares and gushing Bay wpm jslander. Weare afraid our Rhode Island 
which none else may know. own lit-| ¢:o04 3 ; tal j 
tle girl of sixteen aaatie, the Leosiqull ee ee te ™ judge. 
darling, who toddles about the room and| A recent traveller giving some account 
begs in her own sweet way to be lifted to of the West, says :—‘‘ In a tour through 
my knee, to look out upon the scenes be- | one of the wildest and most sparsely set- 
low, has taught me the signs of true moth- |tled regions of Arkansas, I arrived at a 
erhood ; as my child nestles in my arms) ferry on Cache river. 
here, amid the warmth and comfort of my| A little log-house grocery stood on the 
pleasant room, I know it must be a great | near bank, about fifteen feet from where 
source of delight to that poor mother on|the flat-boat lay, tied to a snag in the 
the cold, shelterless pavement below, to ledge of the water. Several bear skins, 











clasp her little ong close to her heart.— 
See, uow, how carefully she wraps her 
large shawl around the baby, how gently 
she soothes its fretfulness, till at last it 


sleeps in that happy refuge, a mother's| 
bosom. 


30 

But here come baby’s older brother and 
sister ; little things, too. How full of 
life and motion they are !—now runnin 
to peep into a shop window, now chasin 
each other up and down the pavement, to 
the evident annoyance of the passing 
crowd; now playing hide-and-seeek be- 


deer skins, and coon skins were nailed up 
to dry against the side of the grocery, but 
no ferryman, barkeeper, or other person 
was in sight. I halloed at the top of my 
yoice, some half a dozen times, but no one 
answered. 

Seeing an advertisement on the door, I 
read as follows : 

*Noatis Ef enny body cums here arter 
licker or tu git sot Akross the River They 
ken ges blo this ar Horne and Ef I dont 
cum when mi wife betsey up tu the Hous 
heres the horne a bloin shele cum doun 








and sel um the licker or set um akros the 
tiver ime guine a Fishn no credit When 
ime away from Hom Jon Wilson them 
that cant rede wil have tu go to the hous 
arter betsey Taint but A hafa mild Thar.’ 

In obedience to the ‘ noatis,’ I took the 
blowing horn, which stuck in a crack of 
the wall, close by the door, and gave it a 
‘toot’ or two, which reverberated far 
around through the cane and swamp, and 
in a few moments was answered by a voice 
scarcely less loud and reverberating than 
that of the horn. It seemed to be about 
half a mile up the river. 

In about fifteen minutes, a stalwart fe- 
male made her appearance, and asked if I 
wanted ‘ licker.’ 

* No, madam, I want to cross the river, 
if you please.’ 

* Don’t you want some licker fust ?” 

*No, madam—don’t drink—never touch 
liquor.’ 

* Never tetch licker! 
be a preacher.’ 

* No, I’m only a Son of Temperance; I 
wish to get across the river; do you row 
the boat ma’am ?’ 

* Oh yes! I can take you over. 
up yer hoss.’ 

I obeyed; asking, as I led the horse 
into the boat : 

‘ Did your husband write that adver- 
tisement on the door ?” 

‘No sir-ee! Schoolmaster Jones writ 
that. John haint got no larnin.’ 

And the good woman rowed the boat 
safely across the ugly stream; and hand- 
ing her the ferriage fee, J bade her good 
morning.” 


Then you must 


Fetch 








} THE ROOK AND THE LARE. 

|‘ Good-night, Sir Rook, said a little Lark : 

|* The daylight fades—it will soon be dark: 
I’ve bathed my wings in the sun’s last ray, 
I’ve sung my hymn to the dying day : 

So now I haste to my quiet nook 

In yon dewy meadow ;—good-night, Sir Rook.’ 
*Good-night, poor Lark,’ said his titled friend, 
| With a haughty toss and a distant bend ; 

|* | also get a rest profound, 

| But not to sleep on the cold damp ground ; 
The fittest place for a bird like me 

Is the topmost bough of yon tall pine tree. 

‘[ open my eyes at peep of day, 

And saw you taking your upward way, 
Dreaming your fond romantic dreams, 

| An ugly speck in the sun’s bright beams; 

| Soaring too high to be seen or Seesa— 

And said to myself, “ What a foolish bird!” 
|*I trod the park with a princely air; 

|I filled my crop with the richest fare ; 

| I cawed all day ’mida — crew, 

| And I made more noise in the world than you! 








I 7. *}ed by many who press forward to meet |The sun shone full on my ebon wing; 
which overlooks one of the noisiest streets | her, while she herself seems overcome by | J looked and wondered —good-nght, poor thing 


p 

|¢ Good-night, once more,’ said the Lark’s sweet 
voice ; 

*[ see no cause to repent my choice; 

You build your nest in the lofty pine, 

But is your slumber more soft than mine? 

You make more noise in the world than I, 

But whose is the sweeter minstrelsy ?—Sar- 

gent’s School Monthly. 


A POOR MEMORY. 
There are various methods by which 
young people cultivate the memory. Here 
is one of the most fashionable : 


* Mary, my love, do you remember the 
text this morning ?” 


text, I’ve such a bad memory.’ 

* Mary,’ said her mother, ‘did you no- 
tice Susan Brown ?” 

‘Oh yes. Whata fright! She had on 
her last year’s bonnet, done up, a pea- 
green silk, a black lace mantilla, brown 


lava bracelet, her old ear-drops, and such 
a fan! Oh, my!’ 

Mother—‘ Well, my dear, your memory 
is improving.’ 





SACRED FISH OF TRIPOLI. 


About two miles north east of Tripoli, 
near the shore of the Mediterranean Sea, 
is a beautiful fountain of clear cold water. 
| Around this fountain, the Mohammedans 
|have built a round pool, or cistern, about 
| fifty feet across and six feet deep. If you 
should visit this pool on Friday, which is 
the Mohammedan Sabbath, you would see 
a great crowd of Arab women sitting 
around it, on the wall, throwing crumbs 
of bread to the sacred fishes. There are 
several hundreds of these, about the shape 
and color of the American fresh-water 
chub, and some of them are more than a 
foot long. The superstitious people think 
that the bodies of these fishes are inhabit- 
ed by the souls of deceased Moslems.— 
They do not think that the souls of the 
departed go at once to Paradise, but they 
remain in some intermediate state until 
the day of Judgment. Some of them come 
and dwell in these fishes, and it is con- 
sidered to be a very great sin for any one 
to kill one of them. In December 1856, 
the American Consul of B——, in Syria, 
came to visit us in Tripoli, and his servant 
caught one of the sacred fishes, and 
brought it to our house for us to eat. A 
Mohammedan who was present, told us 
that if we ate it, we should certainly have 








chills and fever, and be very sick. Several 
Greeks also came and warned us against 
making such a dangerous experiment, for 
they had heard of one man who ate a sa- 
cred fish, and was very sick immediately 
after. We toldthem we had no fears, for 
we did not believe such idle superstitions. 
The next morning we had the fish cooked 
and ate it, and the people wondered that 
none of us had chills and fever. This is 
only one of the superstitions of the Mo- 
hammedans in Syria.—H. H. Jessup. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


For the Companion. 
I WANT TO SEE JESUS. 

A few weeks ago, a little girl went to 
the house of her pastor, and asked to see 
him. In answer to his inquiry as to the 
object of her visit, she said with much 
earnestness, ‘I want to see Jesus.’ . 

Wishing to ascertain the cause, and test 
the nature of the desire which she had ex- 
pressed, he made some remark intimating 
that he supposed her pious friends had 
been telling her what a good thing it was 
to see Jesus. Suchan intimation evident- 
ly gave her pain, and looking up into his 
face with a tearful eye, and almost reprov- 
ing expression, she said, 

‘Why, I’m asinner. Why need you 
suppose, —this seems to have been her 
full meaning,—‘ that the advice of others 
has made me wish to see Jesus? AmI 
not a sinner? Why should any reason 
be sought without me for this desire >— 
Have I not reason enough within? What 
should a sinner want but to see Jesus ?” 

I have no reason to think that this little 
girl was any worse than other girls and 
boys of her age; but Iam sure she was 
right in calling herself a sinner. Yes, 
the young are sinners too; they commit 
sin in a great many ways. I do not mean 
by lying, and stealing, and breaking the 
Sabbath, and taking God’s name in vain, 


the Youth’s Companion. My 
friend; if you want to see Jesus } 
you feel that you are a sinner, yoy 
not be long without the sight. Your 
to see him is a proof that he is not 
from you. Faith is the eye with 
you can see him, and the Bible is the 
through which you must look. Put 
believing eye to the glass of God's W, 
and it will bring Jesus very near; go¢ 
that you can almost touch the hem of ) 
garment, and see him smile upon yoy, 
hear his sweet voice saying, ‘ Thy ging 
forgiven thee.’ But if you do not feely 
you are a sinner, you can only see hin 
great way off. Lanpog, 








WHAT RICHARD DOYLE DID 
His PICTURES. 

There is a humorous paper published 
London under the title of ‘ Punch’ 
abounds with funny pictures,—mog 
them intended to ridicule some 
fashion or custom, or put down some 
or proposition which is thought to be 
wise. 

The name of one of the persons 
were employed to make these pictures 
Richard Doyle. His father was aly 
famous artist. When Richard was 
years old, he heard his father say, ca 
ly, how much he would like to have, 
horse. Richard instantly thought 
pleasant it would be if his father's yj 
could be gratified ; and he began to 
about him to see what he could do to 
it. He had a good deal of skill in dy 
|ing, for a boy of his age, and it o¢ 
to him that he would make some §) 
of places and objects as well as he 
and see if anybody would buy them, 

No sooner thought than acted, } 
made the sketches,—offered them tp 
publisher: they were accepted. He 
| more and sold them, and in a few mo 
\ he had earned a hundred pounds, (or 
|hundred dollars.) Neither his father 
any of the family knew of his plans, 
one day when they were at breakfast, 
man rode by, close under the wi 
upon a very fine horse. They all admin 
the animal. Soon the door-bell rang, 





and other such gross vices, for I suppose 


read the Youth’s Companion. 








* No, papa, I never can remember the | 


| and ill-temper that you have grieved them 
{nearly as much as if you had disobeyed ? 
| Have you never been unkind or disoblig- 
|ing to your brothers and sisters? Have 
you never given your teachers unnecessary 
trouble, by disrespectful conduct, by neg- 
lecting your lessons, or by disregarding 
the rules of the school? Among your 
youthful associates, have you not some- 
times indulged in wicked feelings of anger 
|or selfishness? Have you not sometimes 
| felt envious of those who were handsomer, 
| richer, better dressed, or more sought af- 
| ter and admired, than yourself? Or have 
you not shown pride and rudeness toward 
those who were not so well dressed, so 
| well behaved, or so well educated, as your- 
| self. The young commit youthful sins.— 
itt is no virtue in yon not to commit the 
| sins of grown-up men and women. But 
‘those things which I have mentioned are 


commands are for the young, as well as 
| for the old. So soon as you are old 
peers to be able to break them, you are 
old enough to be bound to keep them. 

But besides such sins as I have men- 
| tioned, there are others which the young 
|commit more immediately against God.— 
Have you not neglected to pray to him? 
Have you not been ungrateful to him for 
his innumerable daily mercies to you ever 
since you were born? Have you not 
slighted that blessed Savior, who loved 
you, and died for you on the cross. He 
invites little children to come unto him ; 
have you come? He says to you, * Give 
me thy heart ;’ have you given it? He 
promises to you, ‘ they that seek me early 
shall find me;’ have you sought and 
found him ? 

When you come to feel yourself a sin- 
ner, as that little girl did, then you will 
wish, as she did, to see Jesus. Jesus loves 
to be sought by the young. He does not 
hide himself from those who wish to see 
him. He puts himself in their way, and 
uses a great many means to call them unto 
him. He calls them by his Spirit, by his 
Word, by his ministers, by their parents 
and Sabbath-school teachers, and pious 
friends ; by the books that they read, by 





those who do such things do not often | horse. 
But have!they found that this was the fruit 
you not sometimes disobeyed your parents, | 
or obeyed them with such unwillingness | 


;a man said he had brought Mr. D 
What was their surprise ¥ 
| Richard’s earnings ! 

It is not everybody that has skill i 
making pictures. But there are few 
have not some way of getting a living 
themselves, and doing now and the 
good deed from love to others. Willi 
hands are cheerful servants to a will 
heart. 





A BECHUANA’S REVENGE, 
Two of the Bechuana tribes of Sou 
Africa (Bechuani and Barolong), cari 
on war for some years, each side trying 
kill every man, woman, and child, of t 
other nation, and practising cruelties 
horrid for children to hear. One dayt 
daughter of the chief of the Beckuani 
walking by the river side ; she was % 
way from her father’s village, and 
alone ; she did not think that any ene 
was near; but there was a wicked 
warrior of the Barolong nation, creepi 
along the borders as a spy, and he 
|her. She had never done him any h 
| but he hated her, because she was ome 
bee Bechuani. He crept like a cows 
upon his hands and knees, and when 
| was within a few steps of her, he § 





gaiters, an imitation Honiton collar, a| contrary to the commands of God, and his upon her like a tiger, and cut off both 


hands above the wrists. He mocked 
| her sufferings, and tauntingly asked; 
|“ U tla ’mpona kai? Rumela!” “W 

shall you see me again! I salute you.” 


brought her friends from the village, 
the wicked old man made off with 
speed, and he was far enough away bell 
they reached her. There was no 8 
at hand to dress her wounded arms, 
whether she died from pain or los 
blood or not, remains to be told. 

At length, both nations suffered 


wished to make peace. They killed ¢ 
tle, and sat down to eat together and th 
{made a treaty of peaee. Next season® 
Bechuani had an abundant crop of 
but the Barolongs were in great di 
swarms of locusts ate up all the pro 
of their fields and gardens, and they 
obliged to beg food of the people 
once meant to destroy. Among 9 
the old warrior suffered extremely; 
he set out on a journey to the Bee 
ani, in order to save his life. All 
could get to eat on the way, was 
meal made from pounded locusts : and 
was nearly starved when he reached 
village of the chief of the Bechuatl 
young woman was sitting at the. door 
the chief's house. She was dressed ® 
tiger-skin kaross, which none but the 
fumagari, or “ royal mistress,” may 
The old man addressed his petition t0 
in the most humble words, and 
































The cries of the poor bleeding girl sow 


dreadfully from war and famine, that (4 
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= 
ive him a poor dog, a little food, as 
ae dying Shenae She answered 
«§! U tla’mpona kai ? Rumela !”— 
The old man was stupefied by hunger and 
did not remember the words. A servant 
ages cooking food while this was going on. 
Her mistress turned to her, and told her 
4o-put some into adish, then throwing 
‘pack her kaross, she uncovered her arms. 
were no hands, only stumps left.— 
She was the very girl whose hands this 
game wicked old man had cut off so long 
! She said to her servant, ‘‘ Give 
food to that man; he does not deserve 
it. It was he who cut off my hands when 
[was a girl; but I will not revenge my- 
self; he is now starving. He little thought 
we should thus meet each other.” Then 
ing to the old warrior, she said, 
«There, take and eat! U tla’mpona kai? 
al’. What the old man felt, it 
would be difficult to say. The generous 
‘gonduct of the chief’s daughter has never 
peen forgotten by the Barolong nation.— 
To this day, one of them may be kept 
from an unkind action by the oppressed 
exclaiming ! “* U tla’mpona kai ?— 

a Y 


for her, and when she dies let her come 

to heaven, for Christ’s sake. Amen.’ 
God gave the old lady grace and 

and we may hope she is now in heaven 

with the saints of God, though on earth 

she was very poor. 


‘MOTHER.’ 

Does the word soften your heart 
when you think of that feverish couch? 
Have you ever felt the touch of fingers 
that soothed you as hers did? Have you 
ever felt so smooth a pillow as the one she 
pressed gently from your burning head? 
Do you remember how she denied herself 
rest day after day, and night after night, 
her eyes bright with the feverish longing 
to give you ease and alleviate your suffer- 
ing? And O, when your head laid on the 
breast from which your own life had come, 
and you heard the quick throbs of her lov- 
ing heart, and knew every one of those 
precious pulsations beat with love, ten- 
| derness, and anxiety for you, did not your 
| parched lips murmur, ‘ Mother,’ with a 
strange, wild joy, while the cheek, seam- 
ed by the rough lines of care, was wet with 
tears? 

‘If I could only see my mother ?” 

Again and again was that yearning cry 
repeated,—‘ If I could only see my moth- 
er!’ 


AN INSTRUMENT OF TWO STRINGS, 
‘Thy grandmother,’ said my uncle To- 
by, addressing himself to young Arabella, 
just from London, and who was playing| The vessel rocked, and the waters, chas- 
the battle of Marengo on the piano; ‘thy jed by the fresh wind, played a musical 
other, child,’ said he, ‘used to) reveille against the side of the ship. The 
play on a much better instrument than | sailor, a second-mate, quite youthful, lay 
ine.’ in his narrow bed, his eye glaring, his 
limbs stiffening, his breath failing. It 
. was not pleasant to die thus in this shak- 
most fashionable instrument, and is used| ing, plunging ship; but he seemed not to 
byeverybody that is anything.” | mind his bodily discomfort—his eye look- 
«Your grandmother was something, yet | ed far away, and ever and anon broke forth 
she never saw a piano forte.’ that grieving ery—‘ If I could only see 

‘But what was the name of the instru- | my mother !’ 
ment? Had it strings, and was it played| “An old sailor sat by with a Bible in his 
by the keys ?” , : |hand, from which he had been reading.— 

*You must give me time to recollect) He bent above the young man, and asked 
the name ; it was indeed a stringed instru-| him why he was so anxious to see the 
ment, but was played by the hand.’ mother he had wilfully left. 

‘By the hands alone? How vulgar;/ «Qh! that’s the reason!’ he cried in 
but I protest I should like to see one, and | anguish; ‘I nearly broke her heart, and 

shall buy me one when I return to|] can’t die in peace. She was a good 
Sites. Do you think that we' can ob-| mother to me—oh! so goed! She bore 
tain one ? _ |everything from her wild boy, and once 

‘No you will probably not find one in| she said, “* My son, when you come to die, 
London, but doubtless they may be found | you will remember all this.” Oh! if I 
in some of the country towns.’ could only see my mother !’ 

‘How many strings had it? Mustone| He never saw his mother ; he died with 
play with both hands ? and could one play | the yearning cry upon his lips, as many 2} 
the double bass ?’ jman has died who slighted the mother | 

‘I know not whether it would play the | who bore him. The waves roll over him, | 
double bass as you call it, but it was play-| and his bones whiten at the bottom of the 
ed by both hands, and had two strings.’ /|sea, and that dread cry has gone before 


Two strings only? surely you are jest-|God, to be registered forever. 
ing; how could good music be produced 


by such an instrument when the piano has 
twoor three hundred ?” 

*O the strings were very long, one of 
them about fourteen feet, and the other 
might be lengthened at pleasure, even to 
fifty or more.’ 

‘What a prodigious deal of room it 
must take up ; but no matter, I will have 
mine in the old hall, and papa may have 
an addition built to it, for he says [ shall 
never want for anything, and so does 
mamma. Were the strings struck with 
little mallets like the piano, or were they 
snapped like the harpsichord ?” 

‘Like neither of those instruments as I 
"recollect, but it produced a soft kind of 
humming music, and was peculiarly agree- 
thle to the husband and relations of the 
performer.’ 

‘0, as to pleasing one’s husband and 
télations, that is all Dickey, in the Haut- 


‘Indeed,’ said Arabella, ‘how could it | 
pave been better; you know it is the 





COME TO JESUS, LITTLE ONE. 
BY PROF. E. TURNEY. 


Come to Jesus, little one ; 
Come to Jesus now ; 

Humbly at his gracious throne 
In submission bow. 


At his feet confess your sin ; 
Seek forgiveness there ; 

For his blood can make you clean,— 
He will hear your prayer. 

Seek his face without delay ; 
Give him now your heart ; 

Tarry not, but, while you may, 
Choose the better part. 

Come to Jesus, little one; 
Come to Jesus now ; 

Humbly at his gracious throne 
In submission bow. 


‘WHY DON’T GOD MAKE ME GOOD?’ 
A parent writing to the Ladies Reposi- 


them to ‘ be quiet till Iread on the plate, 
like grandpa and the preacher does.’ 





OHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


A NURSERY SONG. 

The following pretty baby song is cop- 
ied from a London paper. It is transla- 
ted from the German, and is very sweet 
and simple. Those little misses who have 
to take care of “ the baby” should commit 
it to memory, and sing it when “‘ baby” is 
restless and will not sleep. Perhaps it will 
sing him into good-humor, and put him to 
sleep. Try it girls, and write me of your 
success. But here® is the song: 

“ Mother, now tell 
Why do ee love your baby so well ? 
The mother said, ‘O! 
And do you not know? 
Sweet and happy it lies, 
It frets not nor cries ; 
It is full of its glee 
As the bird on the tree. 
It smiles on my breast 
As it goes to its nest ; 
And it wakes in its bliss 
With a smile and a kiss: 
And that is the reason [ love it so well, 
How dearly, how dearly, I never can tell, 
“ Baby, now tell, 
Why do you love your mother so well ? 
The baby said, ‘ O! 
And do you not know? 
She keeps me from harm, 
Holds me soft on her arm, 
And if I am ill, 
Watches over me still; 
Gives me good things to eat, 
And kisses so sweet ; 
And is kindest to me 
Of all that I see : 
And that is the reason I love her so well, 
How dearly, how dearly, I never can tell.’” 


CHRIST THE DOOR. 
‘Mamma,’ said little Charles to his 
mother, after she had one Sunday evening 
been reading to him the tenth chapter of 
St. John, ‘I don’t understand a part of 
what you have been reading.’ 

‘What is it, my child, you do not un- 
derstand >’ 

‘It is, mamma, where Jesus says, “I 
am the door.” How could Jesus be a 
door? He was a man when he spoke 
these words, mamma, was he not ?” 

‘ Listen, my son, and I will try and ex- 
plain it to you so that you may under- 
stand it. A great part of the Bible is 
written in figurative language—that is, it 
likens the truth it teaches to some other 
well known thing. Thus, in the first 
Psalm, the ungodly people are likened to 
the chaff which the wind driveth away, 
because chaff is of no value. And in the 
13th chapter of St. Luke, 32d verse, Je- 
sus calls King Herod a fox because he 
was in nature like that animal. And in 
many places Jesus speaks of himself in 
this kind of language, as in the chapter I 
have now read where he calls himself the 
good shepherd. Now, my child, you know 
Jesus was not a shepherd, but a carpenter 
and, therefore, he did not mean here that 
he took care of sheep, but that he was 
like one who did, because he takes care of 
those who love and serve him. Pray to 
God that you may be one of his lambs, 
my boy. So in like manner he calls him- 
self a door.’ 

* But how is he a door, mamma ?’ 

‘In this manner, my child, he is the 
door to heaven. You wish to go there, 
do you not?” 

‘Yes, mamma.’ 

‘ Then you can only go through him.— 





ton, you know; but I am etermined to 
tohave one at any rate. as it easily 
learnt, and was it taught by French or 
Italian masters ?’ 

‘It was easily learnt, but Frenchmen 
and Italians scarcely dared to show their} 
heads in our country in those times.’ 

‘Can you not possibly remember the 
tame? How shall we know what to in- 
quire for >’ 


tory says: 


thoughts and questions. He has the most 
I ever saw exhibited by a child of his 
years. I had occasion to reprove him se- 
verely, and his greatest punishment is for 
me to say that I cannot love a bad boy, 
*Yes, I do now remember the name, | neither will God. He sobered for a time, 
amd you must inquire for a spinning-|and seemed to be in deep thought, and 
b then asked, ‘Ma, why don’t God make 
me good? He knows that I don’t want 
to be a bad boy; I wonder why God don’t 





THE CHILD'S PRAYER FOR HER 
GRANDMOTHER. 


make me good ?” 
A child was taken from a very poor! Does God make children good, even if 
gtandmother’s care and placed in an in-} 


Ticteia) acheol. | they don’t want to do wrong, unless they 


The grandmother was : 
very fond of the child; but,as she knew | all the time try to be good ? 


itwas best for her to go to school, she 
Was very willing to give her up. After 
the child had been in the school a few 
tars, the teacher saw her crying, and said 


‘LIKE GRANDPA.’ 
Here is a reproof a little fellow uncon- 
sciously gave his parents, which we hope 
as led them afterwards to do their duty by 
—— : >» 
Bante ted gery «1 | thanking God for their daily’ bread. 


‘About grandmother,’ she said. : a0 f saree 
Used to thread her needle. I cannot tell! Little Charlie is a bright, roguish little 
what she will do without me, for she can- | fellow, of some four or five summers. A 
‘Mot see to thread her needles.’ |preacher boarded at his grandfather’s 
So the teacher said, ‘ pray to God, dear | last summer. One day his parents brought 
child, to comfort your grandmother.’ him to see his grandparents. At the ta- 
So the child went right into the corner | ble, as usual, a blessing was asked, once 
ag room and prayed in a low voice|by the preacher, and the next time by 
e words :— dpa. hopes ne went home the 

*O God, please bless my dear granny,| next day, his fat! er an mother were sur- 
and send renee to thread her needles | prised to hear him at the dinner-table ask 





implicit confidence in his heavenly Father | 


| 
| 
} 





The same as to get into this room you 
must come in through the door. Some 


We have a bright little boy, four years | people think they can get to heaven with- 
old, who daily surprises us with strange out Jesus, by doing good works and liv- 
| ing good lives. 


But they are wrong ; this 
is not sufficient; you must love Jesus and 
believe on him. And have you not cause 
my boy, to love him? Did he not leave 
his bright home above, where he was wor- 
shipped as a great King, and come down 
and be born as a little babe, and livea 
life full of sorrow, and at last be put toa 
cruel death, that we might be made fit to 
live with him for ever in heaven. For 
you know, Charles, we very often sin 
against our good and kind God; and he 
is a just God, and does not like sin; 
therefore, we ought justly to be punished ; 
but Jesus has borne our punishment for 
us, and made us fit for heaven. This is 
how he is the door.’ 

* How must I enter this door, mam- 
ma ?” 

* Ifyou believe from your heart that he 
suffered all his suffering for you, you must 
love him; and if you love him, you will 
try to do all he tells you. This is how 
you may enter.’—Child’s Magazine. 


WHEN SHOULD CHILDREN GO TO 
JESUS? 


They should go at once, for now is the 
accepted time ; the Bible nowhere invites 
them to go tomorrow. To-day you may 
repent, and have your sins forgiven.. Je- 
sus Christ now waits to receive and wel- 
come you. 


An old man, one day, took a child on 
his knee, and told him to seek God, to 
ray to him, and love him. The child 
ooked up at him, and asked, ‘ But why 
do you not seek God?’ The old man, 
deeply affected, said, ‘I would, my child, 
but my heart is hard, my heart is hard.’ 


Canrgtings,—One thousand pieces of Brussels tapestry 
carpetings for 95 cents per yard, comprising the entire 
importation ofa New York wholesale firm. These car- 
pets are from the celebrated manufactories of John 
Crossley & Sons, of Halifax, England, and Pardoe, Hoo- 
mans & ParJoe, of Kidderminister, and are not surpassed 
in point of style, brilliancy of colors, beauty of design and 
real quality, by anything of the kind ever exhibited in 
America ; and are the same productions that bave always 
been sold for $1,25 to $1,50 per yard. Now open and for 
sale by the New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover street- 





FREE ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE 
YOUNG, 


heey Subscribers cordially invite all who wish to see, 
or play upon their piano-fortes, to visit their Ware- 
rooms, whenever they wish, particularly on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons, at 484 Wa4-uINcton STREET, 

STON, where may be seen SQUARE,GRAND, PAR 
LOR, GRAND, ORTHEN, and UPRIGHT GRAND, 
PIANO-FORTE On Exuipition, on For Sace. 

T. GILBERT & CO, 
19—6m 


BURNETT’S KALLISTON, 


> For removing Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness 

and Eruptions of the Skin, &c. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
MaR.poro’, July 11, 1856. 

Messrs. Jostrn Burnett & Co.: Gents: The package 
of Kalliston came to hand last evening, and I am glad to 
have an opportunity to state to you how much we value it. 
My family have used it almost daily for more than two 
years, and now they think they cannot do without it. 

A single application has repeatedly removed the freckles 

m the face of my little boy, leaving his skin smooth and 
fair. And in all cases of sunburn or irritation of the skin, 
from whatever cause, it has thus far proved itself a per- 
fect and very pleasant remedy. 

I can, if you desire it, refer you to several cases of ob- 
stinate cutaneous disease, in which I know the Kalliston 
has had a wonderfully good effect ; one in particular, the 
daughter of Mr. P——, one of my neighbors, had suffered 
for many years from eruptions and painful inflammation 
of the skin, (probably the effect of bad vaccine virus,) 


few weeks ago I recommended to him your Kalliston. He 
has since informed me that the effect of its use has been 
bia f marked and beneficial, that the skin has become soft 
and smooth, and the inflammation and redness has nearly 
disappeared. This is an important case, and I will te 
you more about it when I see you. 

I owe it to you to state that I did not believe in the ef- 
ficacy of any cosmetic until I tried your Kalliston, and I 
cheerfully give my testimony in its favor. 

Yours respectfully, J. 

Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 

for sale by all Druggists. 


M. BOYD. 
Boston, and 
19—lmo. 


BOSTON 
MERCANTILE ACADEMY, 

Mercantile Building, 16 Summer Street, 

OR instruction inthe common English studies, Penman- 

ship, Book-keeping, Mathematics, Languages, and 
drawing, under the patronage of the Mercantile Library 
Association. Rooms open day and evening. Terms mo- 
derate. Students assisted in obtaining board, employ- 
ment, &. L. B. HaNaForp, A. M., and J. W. Payson, 
Principals. 18—3mo 





D. & H. W. SMITH, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 


—AaND— 
PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 


OrThe first premium over all competitors, at the Fair 
of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic Association, at the Na- 
tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio State 
Fair, held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the Manu- 

facturers. 

By means of a new method of Voicing known only to 

h ives, they have ded in removing the harsh 
and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in- 
strument, and rendering the tones full, clear, and organ- 
like. Theaction is prompt and reliable, enabling the 
performer to execute the most rapid music without blurr- 
ing the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex- 
pression. 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halls, 
&c. It is arranged with two manuals or banks of Keys, 





distinct instruments: or, by use of the coupler, the two 
banks of keys may be played at the same time by use of 
the ‘ront set only. This connected withthe Pedal Bass, 
will produce the effect of a large organ, and is snfficiently 
heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 persons. 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


Is designed for parlor and private use. The construction 
is similar to the Church instrument, being arranged with 
two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 
Church Instrument, when used without the Pedals. 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 

Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu- 
factory being made in the most complete and thorough 
manner. Having removed to the spacious building, 511 
WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility for 
manufacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the most 
experienced and skillful workmen. 

In short, we promise our customers an 
equal if not superior to a Manufacturer, and guaran- 
tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION, 

Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs, and others interest- 
ed in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit our 
Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 

As a still further guarantee to the public as to the ex- 
cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 
beg leave to refer, by permission, to the following Piano- 
forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 
Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
CHICKERING & SONS A. W. LADD & CO. 
HALLETT & CUMSTON, GEORGE HEWS. 

T. GILBERT & CO. OODWARD & BROWN. 
WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 


Instrument 


MELODEONS RENTED. 


Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
credited as part payment of the purchase money. This 
matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those who 
desire a fair test of the instrument before purchasing to 
obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
tent of at Jeast a year’s rent. 

Orders from any part of the country or world, sent di- 
rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfae- 
tory reference, will be promptly attended to, and as 
faithfully executed as if sneipenwen were present, or em- 
ployed an ageyt to select, and on as reasonable terms. 


PRICE LIST. 


Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave....-.+e+e+e+-$ 60 
Scroll legs, 5 octave.. ++-75 
Piano style, 5 octave......+.. 
Piano style, extra finish, 5 octave 
Piano styje, carved eesccce 
Piano style, two sets of Reed: 
Piano style, 

Organ Melodeon.. 

freee Melodeon, ex! 

Pedal Bass Melodeon 


Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 
all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 


8S. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 





leaving it in several places puckered and quite red. A/ 


the lower set running an octave higher than the other, | 
and may be used separately, and thus get in one case two | 








WORKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS, 
Published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, BOSTON. 


ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY 

SCRIPTURES ; or, the Bible presented under Distine- 

lassified Heads or Topics. By Jone Eapts, D 

D., L. L. D,, Author of “ Biblical Cyclopedia,’ ‘‘ Ec- 

clesiastical Cyclopedia,” “ Dictionary of the Bible,’ 

- One , Octave, 840 pp., $3,00. Sheep, $3.50. 

Half Turkey, $4,00. 

The object of this Concordance is to present the entire 

Scriptures under certain classified and exhaustive beads. 
It differs from any ordinary Conco: 


e! \. valu 

ministers and Sabbath school teachere can hardyy be over 
estimated ; and it needs only but to be examined, to te- 
cure the approval and patronage of every Bible student. 
CRUDEN’S COND 

Complete Conco: 

ALEXANDER CRUpEN. Revised and 

Bev. Davip Kina, L. L. D. Octavo, cloth backs, 

All in the incomparable work of Crnden that is essen- 


tial to a Concordance is presented in a volume much re- 
duced both in size and price.—{ Watchman and Reflector. 


KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. Condensed from the larger work. By 
the Author, Jonn Kirro, D. D., author of “ Pictoria! 
Bible,” « History of Palestine,”’ ‘Scripture Daily 
Readings,” &c. Assisted by JamEs TayLor, D. D., of 
Glasgow. With over five hundred illustrations. One 
Volume octavo, 812 pp., cloth, $2,00. Sheep $3,50. 

A History, a Commentary, and a Bible Dictionary all 
combined. intended for ministers and theological stu- 
dents, and particularly adapted to parents, Sabbat 
school teachers, and the religious public generally. 


HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age 
tothe present Time ; with introductory Chapters on 
the Geography and Natual History ofthe Country, and 
on the toms and Institutions of the Hebrews. By 
Joun Kirro, D. D., Author of‘ Scripture Daily Read- 
ings”? Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,“ &e. With 
upwards of two hundred Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 


| NOTES ON THE GOSPELS ; Designed for Teachers in 

| Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and as an aid to 

| Family Instruction. By Henny J. Birtey, Prof. in 
Newton Theological Inst. With a Map of Canaan. 

| Twovolumesinone. Half morocco. §1,25. 


| 

| NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; with a 

| beautiful Map, illustrating the Travels of the Apostle 
Paul, with a track of his voyage from Cesarea to Rome. 

| By Prof. Hensy J. Ririzy. 12mo, half morocco, 75 cts. 


| 
MALCOM’S (NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most im- 
sede Names, Objects, and Terms found in the Holy 
criptures ; intended principally for Sabbath School 
Teachers and Bible Classes. By Rev. Howarp MaL- 
com, D. D., President of Lewisburg College, Pa. 16mo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 

Revised, enlarged, and improved with the addition of 
new material, greatly increased number of articles, new 

illustrations, and adoption of beautiful type. 


SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK ; comprising copious 
| Exercises on the Sacred Scriptures. By E. Lincoin. 
12 1-2 cents. 


LINCOLN’S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS with answers 
annexed, giving in the language of Scripture interest- 
ing portions of the History, Doctrines, and Duties ex 

hibited in the Bible. 9 cents. 30 





| 


| FOR 


CHURCHES PARLORS AND VES- 
TRIES! 
FIRST PRIZE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL. 
Melodeons and Harmoniums. 
TEN DIFFERENT STYLES, FROM $60 TO $400. 


| Recommended to be SurgeRior to all others, by Dr. 
| Lowet Mason, TaaLperc, Wu. Mason, &c. Awarded 
| the first prize at every fair in which exhibited. Un 

| equalled in Equality, Power, and Sweetness of Tone, 


| Promptness of Action, or Style of Finish ! 
The Celeb d Organ H i 








patented 

| and made only by the subseribers ; with eight stops, five 

| sets of Reeds, two banks of Keys, Swell Pedal and ince- 
pendent Pedal Bass,—containing two full octaves of 
pedals. Kecommended by the most distinguisned Mu- 
sicians and Organists to be superior to Pipe Organs of at 
least double their cost ! 

| Prices of Organ Harmoniums, $350 and $400. 

| HARMONILUMS, with Six stops, three sets of Reeds 

|and ove bank of Keys,—in black walnut case. Price» 


| , ’ 
ORGAN MELODEONS,—with two sets of Reeds, three 


| 
| Stops, and two banks of Keys,—in rosewood case. Price 


| MELODEONS,—with one and two sets of Reeds. 
| Prices $60 to $150. 
Elegant illustrated Pamphlets (32 pp., 8vo.) sent by mail. 
Address, 
| MASON & HAMLIN, 
| 11—6m BOSTON, MASS. 





500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
A NUMBER OF 


POPULAR WORKS. 


| I have about 150 Agents now in the field who are mak 
| ing from 


$25 TO $150 A MONTH. 


There are many persons out of employment, who if the 
| had courage to try, could do well for themselves, and do 
| the public a great favor by introducing my really exce)- 
| lent Books. 
| Persons out of employment would do well to send for 
| my catalogue with terms to Agents which I will send 
| Postage paid, on application. 

e ADDRESS, 
H. DAYTON, Publisher, 


No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. Nassau, N. 
| 21—tf 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
Ww"; P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Bostox 
| thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 
| ¥BARS, wo vite attention to a much enla’ 
| proved store at his 

| thing in the line of 
BOOKS AND 8TATIONERY, 


| At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
| Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 


School Books and School Stationery 


and im- 
OLD STAND, where he offers every 


| JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &. 
— greater variety than an be found anywhere else. 
| t 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 

HESE COUGH and VOICE LOZENGES, allowed to 

dissolve in the mouth, have a different influence to the 

affected parts, giving instant relief in bronchitis, asthma, 

coughs, colds, and the various throat affections to which 
| Public Speakers and Singers 

are liable, to whom they will be found invaluable ; also 
| for Clearing and giving Power to the Voice. 

From the National Era, Washington. 

| _ We so far Sopert from our custom as to say of Brown's 
| Bronchial Troches, that we have seen tem tried, and find 
| them excellent for Coughs, Influenza, Hoarseness, &c. 
| From Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

Having found Brown’s Bronchial Troches beneficial in 
ja diseased state of the throat, we do our clerical brethren 
| a real favor in caliing their attention to them. 
| Sold — Druggists, at 25cents per box. The large 

50 cents box is the cheapest. 53—6m 


FRECKLES! 


FRECKLES.—Of all the effects that exposure of 
the skin to the air or sun —— the most disagreeable 
is called frecklesor tan. lf spread over the entire sur- 
face of the parts exposed, it is called tan; if scattered at 
intervals, freckles. The finest skins are most subject to 
them. The KaLtiston, pre’ +4 OSEPH BUR- 
NETT & CO., Boston, contains a peculiarly erasive pro- 
perty which will remove these disagreeable stains. It is 
at the same time perfectly harmiess, allays all tendeucy 
to inflammation, and renders the complexion clear an 


beautiful. 
For sale by all dealers, at 50c., and $1, per bottle 
19—I1mo. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, MAY 13, 1858. 








ARE WE SAVED? 
In this time of general interest on the sub- 


prayer meetings held all over our country, we 
feel anxious that none of our readers should 
fail of obtaining the blessing of eternal life.— 
We believe that many persons who appear in- 
different to religion, have anxious thoughts in 
their solitary hours. These thoughts are un- 
pleasant, and they try to drive them off—but 
that does not avert the danger. Eternity to 
each one is hoarly approaching nearer, and the 
time may soon come, when it must be said, 
if they neglect the Great Salvation, ‘ The 
harvest is past, the summer is ended, and 








| 


we are not saved.’ How different will be the | Pasteboard slip, on which might be read, at 
some distance, the words : 


state of those who shall obtain an interest in 
the Savior. Heaven secured, forever, and the 
favor of God, and an interest in the promises to | 
sustain us while waiting for the time to depart 
and be with Christ, which is inconcievably better | 
than anything this world can afford. ‘The reason | 
why all do not attend to this subject is, 


a Ant 





a salutary thought and | 


yp 


ma 
a happy termination : 


A lady having spent the afternoon and eve- 
ning at cards and in gay company, when she 
came home found her servant maid readin 
pious book. She looked over her shoul 
and said, 

‘Poor melancholy soul! what pleasure can 
you find in pouring so long over that book ?” 

‘That night the Jady could not sleep, but lay 
sighing 
asked 
ter? At length she burst into a flood of tears 
and said, 

‘Oh, it was one word! saw in your book 
troubles me. There I saw that word ETERNITY! | 
Oh, how happy I should be if I was prepared 
for eternity !’ 

The result of this impression was, that she 
laid aside forever her cards, forsook her gay | 


ers | 





company, and set herself seriously to prepare | ,, 


for ‘ the life everlasting ;’ after which she had 
no fears for the future, for 
* If sin be pardoned we're secure ; 
Death has no sting besides ; 
The law gives sin its damning power, 
But Christ our ransom died.’ 
An eminent clergyman after having been si- 
lent in a iderable time, and being 





eee 


thought of everlasting happiness. 


all present, ‘ consider what it is to be forever | 
wilh the Lord ! forever, forever, forever ! 


the poet Montgomery, commencing— 
* Forever with the Lord! 


Amen! 60 let it be; RONALD'S KATE’S oscar’s OTIS’s 
Life from the dead is in the Word, Spider, Poetry, Shoot, = Funny, 
"Tis immortality. Geek Geek | Gan”. Jonstumn 
Ir ” 
‘Oh when my latest breath poe nn BP RD oon 
Shall rend the vail in twain ; | Turkey. B stick. Subli Jericho. 


By death, I shall escape from death, 
And life eternal gain.’ 





VARIETY. 





A HEROIC MAIDEN. 


A few days ago a slide occurred at a cut on 
the Pittsburg and Connellsville Railroad, at a 
point on the Youghogheny, above and opposite 
to M’Keesport, where there is a sharp curve in 
the river, and the track is laid wholly on the 
cutting. A large rock fell and remained di- 
rectly on the track, This was observed by a 
daughter of Mr. John Drave, who resid®s on 
the opposite side of the river. The male por- 
tion of the family were absent at the time; and 
she, knowing that it was about the hour when| 
the cars would that point, and that there 
was no time to be lost, ran to the river side, 
unloosed her father’s skiff, rowed across with 
all possible haste, and ran along the track in | 
the direction of the approaching train, waving | 
a red handkerchief, and succeeded in attracting | 
the attention of the engineer, in the very nick 
of time. The brakes were applied, the train 
stopped, and the danger pointed out. It was 
the opinion of the officers aboard, that nothing 
but the timely warning given _— Drave, | 
saved the lives of all on board cars. The 
curve in the road was so sharp that a collision | 
would have thrown the cars off the track down | 
the embankment into the river. The Company 
have shown a proper appreciation of the heroic | 
conduct of the young lady, and the invaluable 
service rendered, by presenting her with a pass 
over the road for many years to come, and| 
ordered the train to stop at that point where 
she can most readily reach her residence, 
whenever she happened to be on board the cars 
—a compliment 





t and convenience at the same 
time, as it is a considerable distance from her 
father’s house to the nearest station.—Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch. 


THE TEXT ON THE WALL. 

The old white house in the glen was shut.— 
There was no dog at the green gate, nor ser- 
vant at the door. Both the old ladies had died 
in the winter. None of the young people 
round could tell how many years they had sat} 
in the parlor and watched the little garden ;| 
but mad, ane —_ one ay died of 
a” ness, e other of grief. 

ryt had cleared the house of everything 
they had left, and there was no one to mourn 
for them, or visit their graves among the long 
grass of the the birch-wood. 

It was sad to think of this, on that hazy sum- 
mer afternoon, when we took the keys and 











walked through 

hung ripe, and the ovens were fading, and 
none to pull or tend them, And it was sad to 
open the door of the dark house, and by the 
light that fell im, to. see the crutch that used to 
support the invalid still in the landing, for’no 
hand had Jiked to remove that, and it was all 
that remained, save some torn leaves of the 


ject of religion, as is seen in the numerous neatly ke 


Many a kind turn had done to the poor 
around, and it rhs to be done from the 
kindness that Jesus puts in the heart, and that 
he will own when he comes again. 
to think that no one had been at hand to repay 
it all to the last-lived, as she lay a-dying ; and 
as we climbed the stair to her empty, deserted 
room, we felt sorry that we could not learn one 
word now of how she had 
the banks of which she ha 
loss till her own day came. 


that | Had her dying eye rested on them? , 

B « + | fainting heart breathed out in them the profes- 
they do not realize Eternity. Tho fllowing| sion of its faith, in God’s own ear ?—Missionary 
Record, Free Church of Scotland. 


4 | night renders it i 
| gage in outdoor amusements, parents are often 
|at a loss to answer the demand of the little 
| ones for ‘ fun,’ and their desire for employment 
too often shows itself in mischievous actions, 
‘ which sometimes disturb the peace of a whole 
and weeping very much. Her servant | household. From the work called * Marcus the 
er again and again what was the mat-| Boy Tamer, 
of a simple game, which will suggest to an ac- 
tive young mind, many means of indoor enjoy- 
ment by which instruction can be blended with 
| amusement : 


cus, one evening, as the little party gathered 
| around the table; ‘ it iscalled Conglomeration.’ 


| tributed some slips of paper among the chil- 
| dren. 
words on separate pieces of 

them all in a heap on the table. 


lect any words 


| the bits of paper, and then directed each one to 
asked the reason, signified that the powers of | take five words from the heap, as they happen- 
his mind had been solemnly absorbed with the | ed to come, and to write one or more sentences 
‘Oh, my | containing those words in the order in which 
friends, said he, with an energy that surprised | “7 


This | the party, as they 
thought recalls to mind the beautiful hymn by | ceived what a dro 


the garden, where the fruit 


house-book, lying in the grate, with 
jottings about bees’ hives, peat stacks, and the 


3” wages. 
These old ladies were loved by every one. 


It was sad 


i over Jordan, by 
sat and wept her 


In that empty room, upon the wall, was a 


seep eeeaeeeeee 


In toe Lorp nave I 
RIGHTEOUSNESS AND 
STRENGTH. 
eee ee eweee eee 


+ 
* * 
. . 
* * 
* . 


What a light seemed to gleam from them! 
Had her 


INDOOR AMUSEMENT. 


When stormy weather, or the approach of 
ible for child to en- 





we take the following description 


‘I’m going to propose a new play,’ said Mar- 


*Conglomeration! I hope the play is as fun- 
as the name,’ said Kate. 
* We shall see,’ observed Marcus, as he dis- 


* Now I want each of you to write five 
per, and throw 

You can se- 
ye choose.’ 


When all had written Marcus mixed together 


were drawn from the pile. 

here was a good dea} of merriment among 
oo at the slips, and per- 
ll ‘conglomeration’ they had 
got to weave together. Here are some speci- 
mens of them :— 





No one thought of saying ‘I can’t,’ however, 
and in a few minutes, after some rubbing of 
foreheads and scratching of heads, the last of 
the sent was pleted 

* Now each one may read his own sentence 
aloud, emphasizing the words that were given. 
Otis, we will begin with you.’ 

Otis read :— 

‘lt would be funny if the toothache could be 
cured with a jewsharp, but I am not going to 
Jericho to find out about it.’ 

*No, I should not,’ said Marcus ; ‘ now, Ro- 
nald, what have you written?’ 

Ronald then read :— 

‘ The spider may not care anything about a 
book, but a sober boy like me cannot help loving 
roast ¢ . 

* A sober boy, I should think,’ said Kate. 

‘Don’t interrupt us,’ said Marcus; now 
what’s yours, Oscar” 

‘I couldn’t make much out of my list,’ re- 
marked Oscar, and after a moment’s hesitation, 
he read :-— 

‘If I could shoot a rabbit, I would make gra- 
vy of him; and the girl should serve him up 
with onions, in the most sublime style.’ 

Kate then read : 

‘I don’t care much about poetry, and I hate 
physic, but I should like to hit Ronald with a 

roomstick.’ 





* You'd better try it! cried Ronald, jumping 
into an attitude of self-defence, as the merry 
laugh rang over the house, 

Sentences were also read by Marcus and 
Ellen Blake, who had now become an inmate 
of the house, Another round was then propos- 
ed with a longer list of words; and now that 
the character of the play was better understood, 
they found it more amusing than at first. 


“HOW TO BE RICH.” 

The following code of business maxims was 
adopted some thirty years since by one of our 
exemp! merchants, who has gro wn and pros- 
pered under them until now, and whose firm is 
one of those very few of our large importing 
and jobbing houses who have signed no notes 
nor acceptances for more than twelve The 
sheet and the little frame in which it hangs 
was all that was received for a bad debt of 
more that $2500. The owner of the framed 
sheet has often remarked ‘that the sale was 
a profitable one’ : 
How to be Rich. The way to get credit is to 
be punctual. The way to preserve it is not to 
use it much. Settle often; have short ac- 
counts. 
Trust no man’s nees—they are de- 
ceptive—perhaps assumed, for the purpose of 
obtaining credit. Beware of gaudy exterior. 


men. Trust him, if any, who carries but little 
on his back. Set penta ote o into 
a jion on bei unned ; make him 

quickly, if there bes Virtue in the law. ile 

Be well satisfied before you give credit that 
those to whom you give it are safe men to be 
intrusted. 

Sell your goods at a small advance, and 
never misrepresent them, for those whom you 
once deceive will be wary of you the second 
time. 

Deal uprightly with all men, and they will 
repose confidence in you, and soon become 
your permanent customers. 

Beware of hin who is an office seeker. Men 
do not usually want an office when they 
have anything todo. A man’s affairs are rath- 
er low when he seeks office for support. 

Trust no stranger. You Foe are better 
than doubtful charges. at is character 
worth, if you make it cheap by crediting all 
alike ? 

Agree beforehand with every man about to 
do a job, and if large, put it in writing. If any 
decline this, quit, or be cheated. Though you | 
want a job ever so much, make all sure at the 
outset, and in a case at all doubtful, make sure | 
of a guarantee. Be not afraid to ask it; the| 
best test of responsibility; for, if offence be 
taken, you have escaped a Joss. 


her part of the price, but when it was counted 
there was some wanting. One of the women 
said that Ruth Price had not put down her full 
share. She declared she had. Her word was 
doubted, and she in the stron; terms repeat- 
ed that she had paid the whole sum, and wish- 
ed she might drop down dead if she had not.— 
In that moment she fe)l down a lifeless corpse 
at their feet, with the money in her hand—the 
price of her soul. 






SWALLOWING A SLED. 

The power of strong drink was forcibly illus- 
trated at one of the Pittsfield saloons the other 
day. It seems that a certain old soaker had 
been building a ‘ bob-sled’ for the proprietor, 
and wetting his whistle prey freely at bar, 
‘on account,’ as the work went on. At last 
the bar-keeper remarked :— 

‘What, . you here again? Why, 
you have drank that sled all up except the pole, 


now ! 

The customer wasn’t taken back for a mo- 
ment, and leaning resolutely over the bar, ex- 
claimed— 

‘Well, look a here, old feller, give us the 
pole, will yer ? 

And the pole was swallowed. 








A DEFINITE IDEA OF AGE. 

‘ How old are you, Bridget ? said a gentle- 
man to his servant girl. 

‘ About fifty, sir, replied Bridget. 

‘You are mistaken, Bridget, you are not over 
twenty.’ 

‘Yes, sir, that is it. I’m about twenty or| 
fifty, somewhere along there.’ 

This answer indicates about the same degree 
of intelligence as that of an old gray-headed 
negro in South Caroliria. 

* How old are you, Pete? said a gentleman 
to him one day. 

‘I dunno, Massa, I feels very ole; ‘spect 
l’se about five or six hundred.’ 


OUT IN THE COLD. 


With blue, cold hands and stockingless feet, 

Wandered a child in the cheerless street. 

Children were many, who, housed and fed, 

Lovingly nestled, dreaming in bed, 

Caroled their joy in a land of bliss, 

Without a thought or a care of this. 

‘They were warmed in Humanity’s fold, 

But this little child was out in the cold— 
Out in the cold. 


Bleak blew the wind through the cheerless street 
Dashing along the merciless sleet. 
All furred and shawled, man, woman and child, 
Hurried along, for the storm grew wild. 
They could not bear the icicle blast 
Winter so rude on their pathway cast. 
Alas! none pitied—no one consoled 
This little wanderer out in the cold— 
Out in the cold. 


Ske had no father—she, no mother, 
Sister none, and never a brother. 
They had passed on to star-worlds above, 
She remained here with nothing but love. 
* Nothing but love’—ah, men did not know 
What wealth of joy that child could bestow. 
So they went by, and worshipped their gold, 
Leaving the little one out in the cold— 

Out in the cold. 


Wandered she on till the shades of night 


THE MOST AWFUL THING ON EARTH. 
Sitting one day at his father’s table, after his 





hour silently attentive to all that was said. At 
this point one of the guests turned to him and 
asked, 

* What is the most awful thing that you ever 
experienced ?” 


he answered, ‘ The silence of the Arctic night.’ | 
Elder's biography of Dr. Kane. 
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Rogues usually dress well. The rich are plain 





Veiled her shivering form from sight, 
Then, with her cold hands over her breast, 
She prayed to her Father in heaven for rest. 
When hours had fled, ’neath the world’s dark | 


frown, 
Hungered and chilled she laid herself down— 
Lay down to rest while the wealthy rolled 
In carriages past her out in the cold— 
Out in the cold. 


Out in the cold, lo, an angel form 

Brought her white robes that were rich and 
warm. 

Out in the cold, on the sleeping child, 

The sainted face of a mother smiled. 

A sister pressed on her brow a kiss, 

Led her ’mid scenes of heavenly bliss ; 

And angels gathered into their fold 

That night, the little one out of the cold— 

Out of the cold. 


FAULT-FINDING. 

Very many persons are disposed to view un- 
favorably every thing that falls under their no- 
tice. They seek to gain confidence by always 
differing from others in judgment, and to de- 
preciate what they allow to be worthy in itself 
by hinting at some mistake or imperfection in 
the performance. You are too lofty or too low 





in your manners; you are too frugal or too pro- 
fuse in your expenditure ; you are too taciturn 
or too free in’ your speech ; and so of the rest. | 
Now, guard against this tendency. Nothing | 
will more conduce to your uncomfortableness 
than living in the neighborhood of ill-nature 
and being familiar with discontent. The dis- 
ition grows with indulgence, and is low and 
a in itself; and if any should be ready to 
pride themselves on skill and facility in the 
science, let them remember that the acquisition 
is cheap and easy: a child can deface and des- 
troy ; dullness and stupidity, which seldom 
lack inclination or means, can cavil and find 
fault; and every thing can furnish ignorance, 
prejudice and envy with a handle of reproach. 








MUSIC HATH CHARMS. 


The Natchez Courier tells of a rough boat- 
man passing along the streets of that city, who 
had drifted far away from home, and stopping 
at the door of a music store, where a gentle- 
man was evoking a sweet strain from the 
chords of a fine piano, for the amusement of 
some lady friends. He listened very attentive- 
ly, paying but little attention to the paseers-b 
until the 
rough sun-burnt cheeks, in spite of all his en- 
deavors to suppress them. Observing that we 
noticed him, 5 turned round and exclaimed : 

* Can’t help it, stranger; I’ve a little sister 
somewhere out West that does that sort of 
thing, and it makes me think of home. 


THE WORKS OF THE CREATOR. 

Says a scientific writer:—‘To obtain some 
idea of the immensity of the Creator’s works, 
let us look through Lord Rosse’s telescope, and 
we discover a star in the infinite depths of 
space whose light is 3,400,000 years in travers- 
ing to our earth, moving at the velocity of 
twelve millions of miles a minute. And be- 
hold God was there.’ 


TAKEN AT HER WORD. 


On a market day in one of the towns of Eng- 
land, three women agreed to buy a bag of 


Y>| 
tt scalding tears coursed down his 


WHAT GIRLS SHOULD LEARN. 


After the death of his wife, Sir Charles Na- 
ov removed to Caen, in Normandy, and did 
is best to perform the part of a mother to his | 
girls. His aim was to make them religious, 
as the foundation of all excellence; to teach 
them accounts, that they might learn the value | 
of money ; work, that they might not waste | 
their time if they were rich, nor be helpless if} 
they were poor ; cooking, that they might guard | 
against the waste of servants, and be able to| 
do for themselves in the event of a revolution. 
—Sir William Napier’s Life of his Brother. 





ANECDOTE OF CHARLES LAMB. 


I opened the little low pew door of the en- 
closure, at the India House, which contained 
his desk, being determined to introduce myself. 
So I walked up to him, and hat in hand, said, 
with a respectful bow: 

* Mr. Charles Lamb, I believe ?° 

*Y-e-s, said Lamb, slowly, feeling and 
coaxing at the same time his short, thin, gray 
whiskers, ‘ y-e-s, they call me Lamb yet; but J 
am old enough to be a sheep.’ 


Earl Chatham was a martyr to gout in his 
feet. To — them they were swathed in 
flannel and in socks made expressly to cover 
the flannel. He wore shoes large enough to 
cover this mass of wrapping. One day his 
residence at Hayes was broken into, and among 
the things stolen were these shoes. In the 
morning his valet announcing the robbery,said, 
‘He has taken your shoes, my lord.’ 

‘What! my gouty shoes ? ~ 

* Yes, my lord.’ 

‘The rascal! I hope they will fit him.’ 

Lord Chancellor Northington suffered much 
from the gout; and once, after some painful 
waddling between the woolsack and the bar in 
the House of Lords, he was heard to mutter, 
‘If 1 had known that these legs were one day 
to carry a chancellor, I’d have taken better care 
of them when | was a lad.’ 


An extravagant young gentleman, having 
for a few days sported a pair of beautiful gray 
horses, asked a friend of his, who happened to 
be of a serious cast, what he thought of his 


grays. 
‘Why, 1 confess, Ned, replied his friend, 
‘ they look extremely well ; but, take my word 
for it, your grays will soon be converted into 
uns.’ 


‘Do you feel that you are one of God’s chil- 
dren ? asked a lady of a Sabbath-school scho- 
lar. ‘I do not know,’ he answered ; ‘I onl 
know that once my Savior was a great way off, 
and I could not see him. Now he is near, and 
I love to do things, and love not to do thi 
for his sake.’ 

We heard of a household maid who, about 
to leave a family rather unexpectedly, and urg- 
ed to give a reason for it, simply said, ‘I can’t 
stay, the young ladies speak such bad gram- 
mar. 


’ 


The Wisconsin Board of Education recently 
resolved ‘to erect a building large enough to 
accomm: five hundred students three sto- 
ries high? 

Ina shop window in the Strand there ap- 
pears the following notice:—‘ Wanted two 

ices, who shall be 
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PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMISD 
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PAIN KILLER. 
LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN BURMAR. 


SHWAYGHYEEN, Burmah, March 6, 186, 
Mr. P. Davis—Dear Sir: Such is the great demand i 
the Pain Killer that I write you to send me as soon & 
possible, in addition to what I have hitherto ordered, & 
dozen boxes, (two dozen bottles ina box) and a bill fe 
the same, that 1 may give you anorder on the Treasuya 
the Union to the amount of the same. N. Hams, 
Hentnapa, Burmah, March 17, 185%). 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents: * * * I am sony ts 
say the last box of Pain Killer sent me has not yet com 
tohand. The expense of getting the medicine is 
thing, “* these hard times,” but the want of it is 
mo. tance. * * * Send me as soon as 
another box of the same size, (viz. $50 worth.) 
an order on the Treasurer of the Missionary Union 
amount. Rev. B. E, 
Davis’ Pain Killer sold by all medicine dealers. 
45—ly 
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XT EVERY FAMILYs§ 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
GROVER & BAKER’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


ia reasons a the preference is given to the GBOY- 
ER & BAKER machine, are the following: 
FIRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT IN 
ORDER than any other machine. 

SECOND—It makes a seam which will not BiP@ 
RAVEL, though every third stitch is cut. 

THIRD—It sews from two ordinary spools, and thusall 
trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the same 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere change 
of spools, to all varieties of work. 

FOURTH—The same Machine runs silk, linen thresd, 
and common spool-cotton, with equal facility. 

FIFTH—The seam is as elastic as the most B64 
fabric, so that it is free from all liability to break 
washing, ironing, or otherwise. 

SIXTH—The stitch made by this Machine is mor 
bevutiful than any other made, either by hand or m# 
chine. 

Twenty Patterns to Select From 
PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 

Jn making remittances, Drafts must be made 

er THR 


SHWING MAGHINE COMPANY. 
PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS 


18 Summer Street, 


495 aronewar, ei oes ° New ¥ 
Vee Chestaut treet, e Philadelphia. 
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GRECIAN PAINTING 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS. 
ryPese beatiful arts, as well as Oriental and Potiche 
. manie, can be reacily learned by any child without® 
teacher, from — care! — enperet directions 
el with reciepts for varnis 5 by 
J. E. TILTON, 
Salem, Mass., 
at $1,00 post paid. Or they are furnished free to pe 


vhasers of five dollars worth of engravings or ma' 
=~ Hiawatha’s Wooing,” i 


y lished, “ The F; Yard,’ are the most 
ane for Grecian Paintings ever published. 
with separa’ nd directions fe 


each. 

ings, can be had by enclosing one stamp. 

SUPPLIED AS USUAL. ; 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- Hoi 
tarianism, No C versy> 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 

OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 


No, 22 School Street. 
Parox @1 4 YEAR. SIX copies FoR $5, PAYMENT A 
VANCE. 











BOUND VOLUMES $1 and $1,95: 
W. Hyac & E. £. duren, Bangor, Agents. 




























































































































